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The History of the World: a Survey of Man's Record. Edited by 
Dr. H. F. Helmolt. Volume V. South Eastern and Eastern 
Europe. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1907. Pp. 
xi, 650.) 

In his preface Dr. Helmolt declares : " the present volume may fairly 
claim to be a fuller and more accurate account of Southeastern and 
Eastern Europe than any which is to be found in the older universal 
histories." We may grant this, for it represents the fruits of later 
investigation than the corresponding parts of Lavisse and Rambaud, but, 
on the other hand, it is far from being as well written. Few indeed 
will wish to wade through all its pages. Some of the contributors err on 
the side of too many names and facts, others on that of obscurity and 
sweeping statement. Still, whatever their faults, they have given us 
a work which has been put together with the painstaking care of modern 
German scholarship and which offers us much information, some of it 
not easily accessible in Western languages. They have thus fairly 
earned our gratitude. 

Of the separate sections, number 1., the Greeks after Alexander the 
Great, by Professor Rudolf von Scala, is the best. His description of 
the spread of Hellenism and of its influence not only in Roman but in 
medieval and in Turkish times is often highly interesting. It is a pity, 
however, that doubtless so as not to leave a gap in a History of the World 
he felt it necessary to tag on a futile page on the Kingdom of Greece 
(from 1832). Section 11., Turkey in Europe and Armenia, is scholarly 
but too often vague and rhetorical, and the translation increases its 
shortcomings. For instance we read that under the reign of Suleiman 
II. (p. 154) " sword and pen were never dry. Messages of victory 
alternated with songs, and intellectual rivalry outshone the trophies of 
captured weapons. . . . Everywhere greatness, power and splendour 
... a splendour which defied the sharpest introspection (for the Ger- 
man word Blick) to discover the germs of decay in the roots of the 
flourishing growth which bore these trophic blooms." Again, to take 
another example, almost at random, the three meagre, unsatisfactory 
paragraphs on the Omens (German Vorboten) of the Crimean War 
are rendered still more confused by the careless substitution of the word 
" Hungary " for " Russia " in the first line of the second paragraph, 
and by the statement that in the dispute about the Holy Places the 
Porte decided " in favour of Greece ", when what the original says is 
" the Greeks ", here a very different matter. 

Sections iii.-vi., dealing with the Albanians, Czechs, Serbo-Croa- 
tians, the Danube Peoples, etc., contain much that will be new to most 
readers. If none of the articles are very notable, at least they offer us 
in compact form a large amount of rather inaccessible information, 
though it is perhaps not quite as new in itself as the editor thinks. 
Although different writers are not free from national prejudice, they 
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are thoroughly competent even if many of their conclusions on dis- 
puted questions are open to doubt. We note in passing that, con- 
trary to the opinion of Bury and of a number of other scholars, Dr. 
Wlislocki in the first line of his account of the Huns (section vi.) 
takes for granted their identity with the Hiung Nu. He regards the 
Huns as originally Turks, but soon much mixed, and believes the Bul- 
garians and probably the Magyars to have been chiefly Finns. On the 
particularly vexed question of the origin of the Roumanians he cauti- 
ously admits the possibility of truth in all the conflicting theories. 

Section vn v Eastern Europe, by Professor Vladimir Milkowicz, deals 
with Russia and Poland. The Russian part, in spite of the praise be- 
stowed upon it in the editor's preface, is not especially good. Its facts 
are familiar, its conclusions are often biassed and not over-convincing. 
The Polish portion is better as well as fuller. There is still so little 
of serious historical writing on Poland in the Western languages that 
we welcome every addition to the store. The author's tone is in the 
main fair and dispassionate, but at times he is most disappointing, as 
in his unpardonably inadequate account of the partitions of Poland, 
which is followed by less than a page (in this six hundred and fifty 
page history of eastern Europe) to bring the history of Poland down 
to the present day ! 

There is one last severe criticism we have to make that falls on the 
translation. In a work full of proper names for the most part trans- 
literated from another alphabet, a consistent system of spelling is of 
obvious importance. The matter should have been turned over to 
some competent person, instead of which the translator of each sec- 
tion seems to have been free to follow his or her will, regardless of 
any one else. In section vii. — to name the worst offender — /, v and w 
are used indiscriminately for the same Russian letter, and even the 
Polish names are tampered with in spite of the fact that as Polish uses 
the Roman alphabet no changes are admissible. 

These evils are brought out glaringly by the egregious index, whose 
compiler was evidently incapable of recognizing the same word under 
two separate spellings or the same person with two qualifications at- 
tached to him. A few examples will show the result of this. The first 
heading in the index is Aachen, p. 55; a little later, p. 62, we find Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The Hungarian patriot Count Louis Batthyany is men- 
tioned on page 396. When he is spoken of on the next page his first 
name is not repeated and an extra accent has somehow got on to the 
last, so the cautious index has another heading. Katharine II. has only 
one reference to her (which is more than that spelling deserves) but 
she comes to her own as Catherine II. We have separate headings 
for Justinian and Justinian Emperor; for Council of Nicaea and Council 
of Nicea ; for Alexij Orloff and Alexei Orlov ; for Otranto and Otranto 
in Apulia; and eight different ones with Basil or Basilius to cover two 
Byzantine emperors. The form Wladislaus comes in but once, and the 
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same is true of Wladislaw, but there are Ladislauses and Vladislavs in 
plenty, and in utter confusion. Under the plain heading Casimir, the 
first three references relate to three different persons, one of whom 
comes in again under four other headings — but it is useless to continue 
with examples of this kind. Any one with time to waste can find plenty 
for himself. We can only regret that the English rendering of a pains- 
taking and useful historical work should be marred by such disgraceful 
slovenliness in some of its details. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

Histoire du Dogme de la Papaute des Origines a la Fin du 
Quatrieme Siecle. Par l'Abbe Joseph Turmel. (Paris: 
Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1908. Pp. 492.) 

The Abbe Turmel has gathered into a book the studies which he has 
published in the Revue Catholique des Sglises. He professes by his 
title to give a history of the dogma of the papacy in the first four 
centuries, but the work is not so much a contribution to the history of 
dogma as a study of the historical development of the Roman authority 
in the early period. The progress of dogmas of which the author speaks 
(p. 189) means, in this instance, the progress of actual jurisdiction. In 
more than one passage the term dogma is used when power would have 
been more exact. A sentence midway in the book might well have stood 
as a preface : " Tels etaient les droits de la papaute consideres, non dans 
leur realite intime que la theologie peut seule nous faire connaitre, mais 
dans leur exercice historique " (p. 189). The story of this historical 
development is, however, somewhat confused by the constant implication 
that the Roman consciousness of dogmatic and governmental author- 
ity was in full existence at all times, even when it found no expression 
and was not presented as the basis of action. Possibly Turmel's adhe- 
sion to this dogma prevented him from following the example of Sohm's 
Kirchenrecht in exhibiting the growth of Roman authority as a special 
case of a class of facts, as a signal instance of the preponderant influence 
won by the great centres and their bishops. In one passage (pp. 178- 
186), however, Turmel makes an admirable statement of this general 
case of development, and his scientific integrity is illustrated by the frank 
and admirable candor with which in one matter of great importance 
(p. 64) he acknowledges a conflict between historic induction and 
theology. Probably no more lucid and incisive statement of the prob- 
lem of transition from collegial episcopate to monarchic episcopate can 
be named than that which leads to the acknowledgment just cited. 

The work is able, minute, clear, erudite, interesting, and shows an 
amazing knowledge of the work of German and English scholarship. It 
is a monograph of great value especially in dealing with the fourth cen- 
tury where the general church histories like the recent admirable work 
of the Abbe Duchesne sacrifice the detail of this particular matter to 



